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kind attention, as well as the best of psychiatric treatment. The result of this
apathy and indifference and the resultant misconceptions is a condition of
abject poverty for most of our state hospitals. They are stepchildren of the
state, and no one fights for the patients and their betterment except the
superintendent. Too often, he is tired in the fighting of a losing battle or is
persuaded, under political pressure, that economy is more important than
good psychiatry.
Lay groups educate the public constantly about the need to support
prevention, treatment, and research programs for cancer, tuberculosis, and
infantile paralysis. There is no trouble in obtaining sympathy, consideration,
and considerable sums of money under the pressure of publicity about the
preventable loss these illnesses cause. So far no comparable program has
attracted public attention to psychiatric patients who represent a far greater
social, economic, and personal loss to the country. As long as the state
hospital remains outside the realm of active public concern, it will continue
to be a political football, maintained in a poverty-stricken condition. For-
tunately, recently, there have been several courageous attempts to bring these
problems into the limelight through the articles by Albert Deutsch 8 and Albert
Q. Maisel9 and the books by Mary Jane Ward and Harold Maine.10
What can be done about the situation? First and foremost, the public
needs to know the facts as they presently exist; it needs to be informed as
to what the conditions are and, more important, what the needs are in the
various states.-*1 Every public-minded citizen needs to be articulate to the
public officials who can change the situation if they believe it is of vital con-
cern to their constituents. Particularly needed are fighting laymen who, on
the basis of expert guidance and advice, will work toward the enforcement
of reforms, increased budgets, and facilities and personnel that will provide
for mentally and emotionally sick persons the best scientific treatment avail-
able.
Probably no psychiatrist or group of psychiatrists could ever bring about
these reforms. They would be accused of trying to promote themselves. On
the other hand, they do have the responsibility, because of their knowledge
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